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will prove me rigm. 

The leader of the unsuccess- 
ful Senate opposition to the 
bill, Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr. (D- 
N.C.), said the vote was “a vic- 
tory for repressive criminal 
procedures. 

“In the political climate that 
prevails today it’s very diffi- 
cult to get a rational action on 
anything that’s presented as 
law and order legislation,” 
Ervin said. He predicted that 
some of the bill’s provisions 
would be declared unconstitu- 
| tional by the courts. 

The final version of the 
crime bill adopted by the Sen- 
ate yesterday and by the 
House last week would create 
a new local court system with 
more judges and administra- 
tive staff; expand the role of 
the D.C. Bail Agency in super- 
vising defender service. 

It would also substantially 
revise local criminal law; 
allow judges to order preven- 
tive detention of certain dan- 
gerous defendants; authorize 
police to conduct “no-knock” 
arrests and searches; expand 
police wiretapping authority; 
lower from 18 to 16 the age at 
which juveniles charged with 
certain dangerous crimes must 
be tried as adults, and set a 
minimum five-year sentence 
for anyone convicted of a sec- 
ond armed crime. 

The provisions that have 
aroused the most controversy 
— preventive detention, no- 
knock searches, expanded wire 
tapping and mandatory sen- 
tences — will not go into effect 
until six months after the act 
becomes law, apparently 
post poning any court test of 
their constitutionality. 

See DISTRICT, A8, Col. 1 



DISTRICT, From A1 

The President will be able 
to name three more judges to 
the D.C. Court of Appeals and 
10 more to the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions immediately. 

But the first phase of trans- 
ferring all purely local crimi- 
nal and civil cases to the Su- 
perior Court — the new local 
court created by the bill— will 
not start for six months. 

I The new public defender 
service and authorization of a 
$5 million federal payment to 
the city to cover costs of the 
crime bill will go into effect 
immediately. 

In a statement issued after 
the Senate vote, Mayor Walter 
E. Washington urged District 



residents “not to prejudge the 
effects of this law, but rather 
work together with us toward 
its fair and impartial adminis- 
tration.” 

Some community leaders 
have urged citizens to resist 
parts of the bill, including a 
threat to shoot any policeman 
entering their homes under 
the no-knock provisions. 

Rights Threatened 

D.C. City Council Vice 
Chairman Sterling Tucker, 
however, charged that “the 
Congress has just stripped 
away important constitutional 
rights of the people of the Dis- 
trict. I’m afraid, once, again, 
we are simply peas in some- 
one else’s shell game.” 

Sent to Congress by the 
Nixon administration on July 
11, 1969, the crime bill was 
passed as five separate bills 
by the Senate last fall without 
the provision for preventive 
detention. The House ap- 
proved a different omnibus 
bill last March, leading to the 
protracted negotiation in con- 
ference over the two versions 
that ended last week. 

Ervin and a coalition of 21 
other senators then waged a 
week-long campaign to have 
the Senate reject the confer- 
ence agreement and adopt a 
substitute measure that would 
exclude the crime bill’s more 
controversial features. 

Few Surprises 

There were few surprises in 
yesterday’s Senate vote on the 
conference version of the bill. 
Both of Virginia’s Democratic 
senators, Harry F. Byrd Jr. 
and William B. Spong Jr., 
voted for it. The Maryland del- 
egation split, with Tydings, a 
Democrat, voting for the bill 
and Sen. Charles McC. Ma- 
thias, a Republican, voting 
against it. 

Ervin, a usually conserva- 



tive Southerner, was able to 
pick up the support of only 
one other “strict construction- 
ist,” Sen. John Stennis (D- 
Miss.). Two other senators 
originally voted against the 
bill, but withdrew their votes 
by pairing with two absent 
senators who would have 
voted for it. 

Moments after the vote, two 
unidentified young men stood 
up in the gallery, shouted, 
“Heil Hitler” and objected to 
passage of what they called 
“the Fascist crime bill.” j 



Guards and Capitol ponce 
quickly surrounded both 
protesters and removed them 
from the gallery. 

Outside the Senate cham- 
ber, Tydings was surrounded, 
by lawyers from the Justice’ 
Department, who had drafted; 
the bill in response to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s 1968 campaign 
pledge to do something about 
“the crime capital of the 
world.” 

Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) also 
referred to the President’s 
charge, noting that the crime 
bill will be the first piece of 
administration anticrime legis- 
lation to be placed on the 
President’s desk for signature. 

Other administration anti. 



crime legislation still pending 
before Congress includes bills 
to renew federal aid to local 
law enforcement agencies; re- 
vise the penalties for narcot- 
lces-related crimes; deal with ■ 
organized crime, and apply 
preventive detention to all 
federal jurisdictions. 

‘Let Courts Decide’ 

In the closing hours of de- 
bate before the vote, Mans- 
field also urged critics of the 
bill to let the courts decide 
whether some of its provisions 
were constitutional. 

He added that he was sup- 
porting the bill because he 
felt it included enough safe- 
guards to prevent it from 
being “constitutionally im- 
paired.” 

Stennis replied, “If we in 
the Senate just surrender and 
say let the courts decide, then 
who else will stand up?” 

Ervin, who has cited every- 
thing from the Bible to British 
history in his campaign 
against the bill, concluded his 
attack by charging that “the I 
siren voice of that old devil, 
political expediency, has been * 
whispering that you’d better 
vote for the crime bill because 
it’s a law and ordef bill.” 

He warned that passage of 
the bill would mean that “the 



people so unfortunate as to re- 
side in the District of Colum- 
bia will be denied rights 
which the Constitution in- 
tended to protect all Ameri- 
cans against oppression.” 



Tydings ended the debate 
by urging the Senate to reject 
rhetoric and “vote for a 
strong, safe criminal justice 
measure.” 



